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RELATIVE VALUES IN SECONDARY AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 1 

One cannot fail of being impressed, or even oppressed, by the want 
of agreement respecting the relative worth of studies, when one surveys 
the opinions of eminent thinkers alike of older times and of our own 
day. Should he wish to know whether a classical education be of chief- 
est value, and should for his guidance consult the views of the distin- 
guished men of any country, say England, he would find that the greatest 
names in its history are ranged on contrary sides of the question. On 
the one side, contending with impassioned ardor for the superiority of 
the classics, maintaining by elaborate argument that they alone form 
the basis for a liberal training and that no person lacking familiarity 
with them can lay claims to being cultured, holding these views may 
be found all the scholars of the Renaissance, and Mill, Newman, Bishop 
Temple, Martineau, and Gladstone. On the other side, protesting 
with equal vigor against the time consumed in the study of ancient 
languages, declaring in the most vigorous terms that it is alike a waste 
of energy and a hindrance to the broadest expansion of the soul, on 
this side may be found Locke, De Quincy, Carlyle, Spencer, Froude, 
and Bain. A similar contrariety of judgment exists respecting the 
worth of other studies, as mathematics, ethics, metaphysics, and natural 
sciences ; and this is true not alone of Englishmen, but of the people of 
every country, and perhaps especially of our own. The experiences of 
a faculty, as well in the secondary school as in the college, who set out 

1 Read before the North Central Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
April 2, 1898, in opening the discussion on the fourth resolution of 1897, and the sub- 
stitute proposed (see p. 307). 
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in these days to construct a curriculum bear ready witness to the fact 
that there are as many conceptions of relative values as there are special- 
ists in the various departments of knowledge. One disciple believes 
that the branch to which he is devoted possesses intrinsic virtues supe- 
rior to those of any other, and he urges in consequence that it occupy 
the most important place in the programme ; while enthusiasts in other 
fields press the claims of their studies with equal ardor. 



The reason for this disparity of views is evident : that there are few 
if any foundation principles which all educators accept and which they 
keep continually in mind when a system of educational values is under 
consideration ; and lacking which theories are but mere opinions spring- 
ing out of personal prejudices determined by personal and accidental, 
not universal, circumstances. Mr. Spencer directed attention to this 
condition of things some years ago when he declared that the primary 
factor in modeling the architecture of our courses of study has been 
custom ; people dress the minds of their children as they do their 
bodies, according to the prevailing fashion. But there is apparent 
now in some departments of education a disposition to appraise the 
various materials of instruction according to some scientific standards, 
assigning each a proper place in the scale of values ; which effort 
may be witnessed in the recent reports of the Committees of Ten, of 
Fifteen and of Twelve in our own country. 

It must be apparent that we can elaborate no course of study, nor 
discuss the resolutions before us in any intelligent manner, until we 
first consider certain basal principles. It is not enough that we appeal 
to tradition, for we must recognize, in education as elsewhere, an evolu- 
tionary process, which requires that a curriculum be continually m odi- 
fied in the degree that knowledge of the human mind and the way in 
which it may be best trained increases as the peculiar needs of a civiliza- 
tion change and as educative materials are being gradually added to 
the stock which has already been accumulated as a result of the experi- 
ences of the race. It should require no argument to beget the con- 
viction that the comparative worth of studies can be wisely determined 
in view of no other principles than those presented in education psy- 
chology; which, beholding the aim of education, delineates the means 
of attaining thereunto by setting forth the manner in which the human 
mind normally develops, and describing the influences which various 
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materials of instruction must exert upon this development. And if it 
be objected that as yet there is no such science, the reply is that, while 
we are doubtless lacking a complete body of principles, yet we are not 
without at least a few which are universally recognized by psycholo- 
gists, and which give positive and explicit directions regarding certain 
features of a curriculum of studies. It will be advisable, then, at the out- 
set to announce these, which later will be employed in examining the 
resolutions under consideration ; and special attention to them is 
requested, since the entire argument will be based on them. 

II. 

Before one may consider means he must have an end in view. What 
then are we aiming at in education in all its phases? The answer is 
clearly indicated in the constitution of man, who from the point of 
view alike of physiology, psychology, and ethics is seen to be a reacting 
organism, receiving impressions from the external world, whether of 
matter or spirit, and responding to them in some characteristic manner. 
Modern psychology indicates thatall thought and feeling tend to modify 
an individual's conduct in some degree, since they struggle ever to find 
expression in his actions, and must finally succeed in this when the 
occasion is at hand unless thwarted in the effort by contrary ideas and 
feelings. Viewed from this standpoint, then, education consists most 
largely in determining one's conduct in special directions, which may 
be done only by implanting ideas and arousing feelings of an appropriate 
nature. 

It is prpbable that this conception of the educational training does 
not depart far from that set forth by all, whether educators or philoso- 
phers, who have attempted to delineate the purposes of instruction, 
although the same thought may have, and usually has, been conveyed 
in different terms. When Herbart says that education should develop 
character, he refers to conduct wholly, for character is estimated upon 
the quality of one's actions, and not upon thought, and feelings, which 
latter, if such a thing be possible, are different in essence from, or 
unrelated to the former. To train character means the determination 
of one's action along special lines. So, when Spencer declares that 
the purpose of tuition is to prepare for complete living, he, as well, must 
have in mind one's demeanor, in a broad sense, which is to be shaped 
by the process of education. The acquirement of knowledge for the 
sake of discipline, too, has the shaping of reactions to an ultimate end, 
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since the ability to perceive, remember, and reason more keenly and 
accurately in general is desired for the sole purpose of enabling one 
to act more wisely and effectively in the concrete relationships and 
emergency of life. In company with discipline as an aim of instruc- 
tion, which has been uppermost in the minds of many since ancient 
days, is usually found that of liberal culture which seeks nothing less 
than to free the soul from ignorance and prejudice, that it may attain 
unto the Greek ideal of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. But 
for what purpose? So that life may be nobler, purer, gentler, more 
exalted, more just; and this life is one of action, not of comtemplation 
or reverie which has no issue in conduct. So again the search after 
truth for its own sake does not leave behind altogether utility, in the 
sense in which this should here be understood ; since this coveted 
prize when attained is as a lamp unto one's feet in the darkness of 
uncertainty and error. Indeed, if there be any aim whatsoever of 
education which is incompatible with that announced at the outset, it 
is the now lonely and unbefriended one which needs but to be mentioned 
to be discredited — knowledge, learning for its own sake ; an aim which 
almost at its birth was condemned by Rabelais, Comenius, Locke, 
Montaigne, Pestalozzi, and a vast number of their followers. If the 
conception as presented, the shaping of reactions, the fashioning of 
conduct seem too materialistic, it needs only to be explained that it 
simply emphasizes one aspect of a unity ; and the spiritual side is not 
obscured or belittled by directing especial attention to its complement. 
It should be added that, when the effect upon conduct is made the test 
of the worth of an educational scheme, we have some definite, tangible 
basis for appraisal, which is not always so evident under other circum- 
stances. This in itself should be a sufficient justification for choosing 
it over the various other similar aims. 

With this standard for estimating the comparative worth of studies, 
it appears that those will be of greatest value which will have the most 
potent influence in making one's reactions more efficient in those 
relations which involve the well-being of himself and of hisfellOw-men. 
From this point of view it is easily seen that some studies are of universal 
worth, while others which may be of marked value to one individual may 
be relatively worthless to another. There is no one familiar with the 
situation but would readily grant that chemistry is of comparatively little 
value to a musician, cube root to a historian, or Greek grammar to a 
farmer ; for the evident reason that the nature of the ideas embodied 
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in these branches is such that, is the presence of the particular environ- 
ment in which the individual is placed, either as an individual or as a 
citizen, they are not called into activity to any extent and so lie practi- 
cally dormant in the mind, having little issue in conduct. On the 
other hand, it will as readily be acknowledged that the mastery of 
chemical knowledge by a druggist is essential to any efficiency in his 
calling ; which principle is equally valid in the case of the mechanic 
and of the linguist. 

Having a goal to which our efforts shall tend, there are certain 
rules which must govern the selection of means which will bring us 
thereunto most surely and speedily. Ranking these in the order of 
their importance, the first is this, that the study of special subject- 
matter develops only special, not general power, or such study deter- 
mines reactions, or influences conduct in some one, not every, direction. 
To put the same things still differently : One who has by application 
acquired many perceptions and memories, and has reasoned much 
in any special field, as for instance in mathematics, is able by virtue 
of these acquisitions to perceive, remember, and reason more readily 
respecting matters involving ideas of this same character, but — and 
this is of vital consequence — he is not aided in anything like the same 
degree in dealing with data of a different nature. The law of apper- 
ception, which delineates the modes by which the mind apprehends 
facts brought within its range, shows that one may grasp new ideas 
only when he has in his possession old ones organically related to 
them. This fundamental doctrine is abundantly illustrated in the 
affairs of daily life, where we may see that, at the same time that per- 
sons of different callings and professions are intelligent regarding the 
particular matters with which they are familiar, they have little sense 
of directions in strange localities. Seeking an illustration from the 
work of the schools : A pupil trained in physics cannot employ the 
mental power thus gained in the apprehension of social relationships. 
His knowledge of physics contributes nothing in particular to his 
ability to handle problems of government, although of course in 
general habits of attention, perseverance, and the like have been 
deepened, nerve energy has been generated, and a somewhat broader 
outlook upon life has been gained by this exercise which may be put 
to good use in the sphere of social activities or elsewhere. 

But it is to be observed here that these advantages may be acquired 
by study in every field; they are not bestowed upon one by any 
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special subject. So if one, out in the world, were to be required to 
perceive, remember, and reason respecting matters involving mathe- 
matics, he could acquire habits of perseverance and attention, and gener- 
ate brain energy by the study of mathematics in school, and he could 
in addition become possessed of a body of facts which would give him 
the power of perception, memory, and reason in mathematics, which 
would be entirely wanting if he had devoted himself to some other 
subject instead. There is, then, something in general in the way of a 
broader outlook, of habits, and of brain energy which may be devel- 
oped by all subjects, and which are in a measure convertible ; but 
there is a particular power, that of apperception, which is special and 
which cannot in any way be transferred. The dogma of formal dis- 
cipline, which is here adverted to^ and which was so stoutly upheld by 
older educators, is doing missionary work in our times for adherents. 

From what has gone before it follows now that no subject of study 
is entitled to a place in the curriculum simply for its disciplinary value ; 
not because it is of no worth, but because its place could be better 
filled by a subject which would alike develop mental habits and give 
an apperceptive body of materials for future use in addition. As 
Spencer pointed out some time ago, the same knowledge should serve 
for purposes of discipline and of utility; and this is being made more 
apparent as we see more fully what pains nature has taken in the 
fashioning of a human being to economize his time and energies. It 
would be quite in contrast to the method of evolution seen elsewhere 
if it should be true here that one kind of training fis needed for cul- 
ture, for discipline, and a different one for practical efficiency. Most 
extraordinary it seems that we tacitly assume that what is useful is not 
at the same time refining, pleasurable, or disciplinary. It appears, 
though, that our first resolution was framed in violation of this peda- 
gogical law; it seems to draw its sustenance fromthe senile doctrines 
of formal discipline and different knowledges for culture and for 
utility. 

A second principle of supreme importance to be taken account of 
in the construction of a curriculum relates to the mode of developing 
interest in different fields of thought and activity. It is a well recog- 
nized psychological law that interest in a subject is conditioned upon 
the possession of some familiarity with it, and, in a broader way, 
interest in any affairs of life is dependent upon the possession of 
knowledge relating thereto. Regarding this from the point of educa- 
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tional view of values, it may be seen that those activities in which all 
persons should become interested must be represented in the curriculum 
by appropriate studies which every individual should be required to 
pursue. A defect in the second resolution is now apparent, since it 
provides for the creation and fostering of no common interest and 
powers on the part of all students. And while the principle is recog- 
nized in the first resolution, it will be found not to develop interests 
in those fields in which all should be concerned. 

Another educational law of vital consequence declares that during 
particular phases of development an individual needs special materials 
of instruction. Thus the sequence of studies cannot be determined 
wholly upon their logical dependence. It was in earlier times the 
fashion in elementary education to present the studies according to a 
logical rather than a psychological order, but this method is not quite 
abandoned, for it is realized, dimly at least, that the conditions for 
appropriating a study depends upon interests and experiences which 
do not always accord with the logical sequence of topics in the subject, 
or of the subjects themselves. 

It is to be noted especially that the period of adolescence occupied 
essentially by the high school and early college course is an exceed- 
ing critical one, wherein a vast array of strange energies and emotions 
suddenly make their appearance, and which require to be nurtured 
and sustained by suitable intellectual food. A currriculum wrought 
out in indifference to the vital transformations occurring in respect of 
both the interests and the capacities of pupils at this juncture in the 
process of maturing is likely to be defective, and it may be vicious. 
Let it be said in passing that the first resolution with its great empha- 
sis of abstractions and forms, enlivened by little of virile content, is 
ill suited to aid the expanding soul of the adolescent to burst its shell. 
And as in the case of embryological development growth may be 
arrested in some stage in the evolutionary process, if nutrition be 
inadequate, so here, if the spirit of the high-school boy or girl be 
nourished only upon symbols for things, it can never shoot through 
this critical period upon a higher plane. Adolescence is the time 
appointed by nature for the birth of the higher feelings and senti- 
ments, and, unless fed by nutritious food, atrophy must ensue. But 
with such an unemotional diet as that just adverted to, what more may 
be produced ? 

Again it is to be observed that physical growth proceeds first in one 
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direction, then in another ; at one time the lungs are maturing 
rapidly, at another the brain, at another the heart. Physical growth 
is never what might be called rounded or uniform in any complete 
sense. So, too, in the mental sphere, development must be spasmodic 
or one-sided, in the meaning that all interests and all powers cannot 
be carried forward abreast of one another, as the second resolution 
might be interpreted to anticipate. But now one interest is supreme, 
and must be ministered to by appropriate materials ; then another 
follows, demanding somewhat different nutrition. While the deter- 
mination of the order in which these interests make their appearance 
is still quite largely before us, yet we are not entirely without knowl- 
edge respecting this matter. There is every reason to believe that the 
phylogenetic and the ontogenetic series are in large part identical. 
We know in general that alike in normal, physical, and mental devel- 
opment that which is most fundamental makes its appearance earliest, 
which was true in the phylogenetic series, and that which is concrete 
is fundamental to that which is abstract. In view of this it is mani- 
festly contrary to the plan of nature to put abstract or formal studies 
in the initial years of the course, which the first resolution does in 
part, the more largely observation or sense studies being left until later. 
Interest in, as well as the power to comprehend, logical as compared 
with causal relations existing between either natural or social phenom- 
ena is of later origin in the individual, as it was in the race. This 
means, when applied to the curriculum, that history and science can be 
studied earlier than formal mathematics, although, as will be shown 
later, when the latter is made a means to an end, it may well come early 
in the curriculum. 

We have now to state another principle founded upon the law of 
variation, which operates alike in mental and physical evolution to 
diversify the interests, talents, and characteristics of individuals. In 
the nutrition of the body it is recognized that different foods must be 
suited to different needs and digestive capacities ; one person is bene- 
fited by the free use of acid foods, while another is injured ; one can 
digest starch, while another is unable to so readily dispose of it. So 
in mental nutrition, individuals differ in their needs and digestive 
power, and this must be recognized at the earliest moment and to the 
fullest extent possible in the school course. That is, individuality 
must be provided for in both the high school and the college through 
election. But this must not be interpreted to mean that every individ- 
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ual should be developed without let or hindrance along the lines of 
his special tendencies solely, regardless of those interests and powers 
which he must possess in order to live a community life; just as in 
matters of appetite a taste should be developed for certain staple and 
nutritious articles of food which will be found most serviceable 
throughout life. From what is here set forth, it follows, as it did 
above that a curriculum must provide for freedom in election, but in 
addition it must expose all pupils to such influences as are calculated 
to develop within them interests and tendencies which everyone with- 
out distinction ought to possess. 

Ill 

Having before us some of the basal principles in view of which a 
curriculum must be constructed, we now proceed to give the thing a 
body, which will differ in form and figure from that sketched in either 
resolution offered for our consideration. And, therefore, since both 
resolutions must be dissented from, particularly the first; and, further, 
since negation is neither of interest nor of profit, it will be best to- 
outline in brief a curriculum in conformity with the principles 
announced which will indicate wherein the resolutions are thought to 
be defective, and lead us up to a third to be offered in their stead. 
When we consider what sorts of activities every social being should 
form, we see that primary amongst these are the ones involved in the 
relationships of individuals in the community. Now the studies which 
most vitally influence one's reactions in this particular direction — that 
is, which model his conduct as a citizen, making him more intelligent 
and appreciative as a member of the state, and giving him a tendency 
and power to promote the interests of the community, and so of him- 
self — the studies suited especially to accomplish this end are those 
treating of the relationships of human beings in society : the social 
sciences, history, literature, language, psychology, civics, and eco- 
nomics. This group of studies, then, should be pursued by every 
individual to some extent, beginning in his high-school course and 
continuing throughout the college, in order that he may not only 
acquire keenness of perception and reason regarding social relation- 
ships, but that particularly he may develop an interest in the life of the 
community, so that he may take a part in its affairs and contribute in 
an effective manner to its prosperity. To which add that during the 
secondary-school course the social impulses are emerging and need 
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the fostering care which is best afforded by these branches, and which, 
if neglected, are likely either to be atrophied or to go astray. Even 
savage tribes, who have had only nature for an advisor, have yet recog- 
nized that during this eventful period the altruistic emotions must be 
especially stimulated by appropriate rites and ceremonies ; religious 
bodies in our midst appreciate the same necessity, and it seems high time 
that we paid the thing some heed in our courses of study. History is 
seen to be essential, in order to give the individual a body of useful 
knowledge relating to the conditions under which societies have 
existed in the past, with the outcome of various modes of conduct, the 
stability of different kinds of government, and the like. He is thus in 
his judgment in the present guided by the experiences of the past ; he 
sees the effect of altruistic as compared with selfish conduct on the part 
of individuals ; and under right conditions of teaching, wherein these 
things are made real and living by tracing the applications to the 
pupils' daily life, such knowledge will arouse feelings which must 
impel him in the direction of higher social living. Something similar 
might be said of civics and economics. Concrete psychology, too, is 
necessary as a complement, in order that the pupil may appreciate the 
laws which govern the activities of individuals, singly and collectively. 
If it be said that these studies should be deferred mainly until the 
Junior year of college, it should be replied that such procedure would 
be exceedingly unwise for a variety of reasons : (1) the pupils need the 
influence they will exert at the very outset of adolescence and through- 
out; (2) if he has not had his interests in this field stimulated until he 
reaches the Junior year, the appointed time is past for producing the 
most lasting effects. Professors know how important it is to get stu- 
dents interested early in their particular courses ; and this applies 
alike to the high school and the college. Taken as a whole, classical 
students in the high school remain so clear through their educational 
course, which is equally true of students in science and letters. To 
these reasons might be added others, if it were necessary for making 
the social-science group of studies preeminent in the high school and 
early college course. It would be an omission, however, at this point 
not to say that when these subjects consist of facts unorganized, iso- 
lated, not appearing in causal relationships — in such case these studies 
will have no potent influence upon conduct. It is only when the stu- 
dent gains a sort of natural history of society, as Herbert Spencer has 
said, that the acquisition is of mentionable value to him. History, as 
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ofttimes taught, it must be said, is nothing but bones, to which vital 
tissue must be added that we may have a living thing. 

Literature does not need, argument in its behalf to establish its 
importance as a branch of study to be pursued throughout the pupils' 
course of training. Dealing so largely with the social and ethical rela- 
tionships of people, and springing, as it does, out of the depths of the 
soul, it awakens in the individual, by virtue of a great law of our being, 
emotions kindred to those which originally originated in the mind and 
heart of the author. Literature is thus a counterpart of concrete per- 
sonality — its substitute. And to this add the further fact that in 
literature is presented the issues of various modes of conduct, which 
act irresistibly in the life of the individual as impelling forces toward 
what is best in demeanor, and we have a further justification for making 
it prominent in the high school and early college course. It may easily 
be seen that one's reactions in a civilized community afford oppor- 
tunity for extraordinary influence from the highest type of literature ; 
and when one considers how much is treasured up in our language, he 
realizes that its possibilities are infinite. But, as in the case of history, 
a poor method may render it valueless, so is the same true of litera- 
ture ; only when the altruistic emotion which it contains is yielded up 
by its study, arousing a kindred emotion in the soul of the reader, does 
it acquire any virile power over his conduct. 

Very closely related to literature, as form or means of conveyance, 
is language considered in its grammatical aspect. It should need no 
argument to prove that one cannot live a community life in the best 
way, unless he is complete master of the modes in which the commerce 
of ideas is carried forward between its members. In our own country, 
then, everyone must thoroughly comprehend the English language in 
the sense that he must understand it when used, and be able to employ 
it readily and correctly himself in its spoken and written forms. It is 
necessary to point out here, though, that this power is acquired most 
easily and effectively by more or less unconscious appropriation of the 
forms of expression in one's environment rather than by explicit study of 
the forms themselves. This same law is equally important in respect of 
the influence of literature in determining the character of one's expres- 
sion, both oral and written ; and, of course, by necessity of the mental 
process through which the pupil must pass in interpreting what he 
reads, he acquires the power of understanding language. It is espe- 
cially important that this principle be emphasized at this point, since 
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it warrants the proposition that the most effective way to master lan- 
guage is to come in contact with it, as embodied in the best literature 
and as being employed in the communication of thoughts in the 
environment. It follows that the study of the vernacular, so far as it 
is actually needful in the individual's life, even though we have inter- 
course with the most cultured people, and be called upon to express 
a wide range of thoughts, should be prosecuted for the most part in 
connection with and as subordinate to the study of literature and the 
other studies in the curriculum. It is only necessary here to state an 
additional psychological law, that before forms of expression can be 
advantageously acquired for the purposes of use, there must be an 
abundance of clear, definite thought to be conveyed ; and when this 
thought is actually possessed, it tends to find for itself a suitable mode 
of conveyance. It is recognized, though, of course, that our language 
has arbitrary forms, which are not always naturally apprehended by 
the individual, and which must be acquired by conscious study ; but 
these ruleless portions may themselves best be mastered while the 
learner is actually giving expression to his own thoughts, and inter- 
preting those of others through language. 

The separation of expression from the thing to be expressed is 
in violation of fundamental psychological laws, which declare without 
exception that, in order to be serviceable, expression and the thing to 
be expressed must always be joined together, since in no other way 
can such fusion occur between them as will establish an automatic 
relationship, whereby thought being present, the appropriate forms of 
expression follow without deliberation, which is the sole object of lan- 
guage as a means. It is granted that there must be some study of 
grammar, composition, and rhetoric; but this must occupy a very 
inferior position in the curriculum as an independent required of all. 
If pupils throughout the high school and college were expected to 
express their thoughts frequently through writing as well as orally, and 
if such expressions were made the means for extending and rectifying 
the pupils' command of language, we should alike attain far better 
results and economize energy on the part of pupils and teachers. Sec- 
ondary and higher education should profit by the experience of the 
elementary school in subordinating the vernacular as form to the ver- 
nacular as content. 

It should not be inferred from what has preceded that the study of 
language in itself is not esteemed to be of great value in the training 
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of every person. On the contrary, it is recognized that a critical 
examination of words, for instance, clarifies the ideas conveyed in 
them, and even introduces to the mind shades of thought which have 
not heretofore been appreciated ; while the process of clothing the 
thought of another language in the garb of one's own is of transcend- 
ent worth in gaining a more precise mastery of the vernacular. This 
conception is seen to be at the bottom of the study of the classics, and 
it is doubtless of sufficient importance to warrant placing one foreign 
language in the curriculum for every pupil. When one endeavors 
to decide which language this should be, it appears that there is one 
more than any other which on the side of form has given us the body 
of many of our own words, whose literature forms the warp of a con- 
siderable part of English writings, and which, embodying the genius 
of the people using it from whom we have in our institutional life in 
some part descended, illumines much that exists in our own civiliza- 
tion — the Latin language. Should the premises here presented be 
unsound, and should some other language show to have greater worth, 
on the whole, for our people, then it should be substituted in the 
stead of the one designated. It is a principle, not a fact, that is at 
issue ; and circumstances must decide whether it be the Greek, the 
Latin, the Anglo-Saxon, or the German language which shall be 
chosen. It is possible that the virtues of all these are so evenly bal- 
anced that any one might be elected at the option of the pupil, which, 
if advisable on other grounds, would be especially commendable for 
the greater elasticity it would give the programme. 

In passing it should be added that, contrary to common belief, the 
possession of such a foreign language is as necessary, or at least nearly 
so, on the part of an engineer, as of a physician or of a teacher, since 
the real value to be derived from the language, namely, the ability to 
comprehend our own in its form and in its content more fully, to appre- 
ciate better the sources of our civilization, and to extend thought by the 
critical examination of words — these benefits are needed alike by the 
engineer and by the physician. What the latter requires for the com- 
prehension of the terms employed in his art could be gained by a few 
weeks' study ; and if there were no other value to be derived from the 
mastery of a foreign language it would indeed be a slight pretense for 
requiring it of anyone. 

It must be here remarked that all study of a foreign language, 
wherein the pupil does not thoroughly master the forms of expression 
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so that he may with ease read its literature, must be regarded as rela- 
tively valueless, but this thoroughness might well be attained, on the 
part of all college trained students at any rate, if the curriculum were so 
constructed that only one foreign language were required ; which 
opens the way for the proposition that, regarding the worth of other 
things and the time and energy of the pupil, no more than one lan- 
guage should be required ; unless in the event that a modern language 
be acquired in the elementary school according to the so-called natural 
method of teaching, which in the opinion of the writer is not only 
practicable but desirable. So long, however, as the present practice 
continues of beginning the study of foreign languages in the high 
school but one should be required. If it be said that all pupils with- 
out distinction need other languages as instruments the reply is that 
the importance of this is vastly overestimated by many persons. Not 
everyone needs French or German or Italian for the efficient discharge 
of his duties in life ; and while of course their possession would be of 
worth to them, yet it would not be in equal ratio to the waste entailed 
in the mastery of a strange system of forms of expression. Economy 
of social and individual forces demands that certain persons in the 
community should as specialists, as experts transfer the valuable thought 
embodied in other tongues into our own, and thus save the majority 
years of arduous labor without adequate return. If for commercial 
reasons a language should be acquired, this is a matter to be provided 
for in the elective portion of the curriculum, not in the required. 

The subjects delineated above are calculated to directly affect the 
individual's relations to his fellows in society ; and there follows now 
a group of studies which when mastered by the student vitally 
influences his reactions in the way of promoting, in the first instance, 
his own well-being and in the second, the welfare of society. These 
studies are the sciences of nature. They present to the pupil knowl- 
edge which is essential to be comprehended in order that he may pre- 
serve his own life, that he may free himself from the bondage of 
unceasing toil for physical sustenance, and so that he may conse- 
quently heighten the pleasures of living. Being a part of nature, he is 
on every hand conditioned by her laws; being ignorant of or ignoring 
them, he is continually limited and hindered in his activities, or 
crushed out of existence altogether. But understanding and taking 
advantage of them, his sphere of action is endlessly widened; and 
being more and more largely released from those labors involved in 
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securing food and shelter, he continually ascends into higher intellec- 
tual and moral regions. It needs only to be stated, that in the pro- 
portion that the laws of nature are understood and taken advantage of, 
a people rise in the scale of intelligence and civilization. How impor- 
tant it is then that every individual should in the largest measure 
compatible with other demands devote himself to the study of nature, 
not only that he may acquire large understanding of it himself but 
that he may also lend unfailing encouragement to those who push on 
beyond into special investigation the results of which may be of benefit 
to humanity. 

And it is not only in this apparently material way that benefit is 
derived from the study of science, but the same is equally true in a 
spiritual sense. Every scientist who penetrates into the heart of 
nature is thereby spiritually exalted, for he beholds everywhere the 
very roots of spirituality. Those people alone call science material- 
istic who are acquainted with its external forms merely ; who have 
never seen beneath the surface in the heart and life of it. If any argu- 
ment were needed to support this view, one could be found in the 
lives of those who have devoted themselves to science. Has anyone 
ever thought it worth while to show that they are not just as pure in 
mind and heart, just as good citizens, just as reasonable and fair in 
judgment, just as optimistic and happy as students of the classics, or 
mathematics or history ? From this point of view joined with the first, 
then, it becomes clear why every student should be required to pursue 
science in the secondary school and college. Those who would strike 
it out of the secondary school, filling its place with language or the 
like, as our first resolution apparently does, utterly ignore its peculiar 
suitability as a nutrient for adolescent mind. In the form of biology, 
particularly, it is an instrument of unsurpassed efficiency for moral and 
intellectual culture during adolescence. 

Related to science as means to an end, so far as it concerns most 
people, is mathematics ; and such branches of this subject as will be 
of concrete worth in life should be required of every pupil. By mak- 
ing mathematics a means to an end one does not at all depreciate its 
worth, but it simply assigns it its proper place as a study required of 
all. Whatever value it may have for purposes of mental training may 
be gained in the pursuit of those branches which are employed, in part 
at least, in the sciences, and which are likely to be needed at some 
time or other in the lives of all students — namely, algebra, which, 
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however, need not be carried to great lengths, plane geometry and trigo- 
nometry. If it be said that further study in mathematics should be 
demanded of all for the especially valuable mental discipline it affords, 
it need only be pointed out that one accustomed too largely to the 
mode of reasoning employed in this subject, falls into the necessity of 
proceeding the same way with all matters. His mind demands abso- 
lute certainty at every step in the process. He must reduce relation- 
ships to a perfect equality ; his attention centers upon quantitive not 
qualitive aspect of things. But now when he enters the field of history, 
or literature, or psychology where the conditions are different and 
where relationships may not often be reduced to terms of equality, he 
is not so ready in adapting himself to these special requirements. If 
things cannot be mathematically proven they are not for him proven 
.at all. Bishop Whately, at stout defender of mathematical training, 
recognized nevertheless that it could be carried so far as to prevent 
the power of moral judgment ; and expressions to this effect have been 
frequently made by distinguished thinkers in all walks of life. It 
hardly need be said, however, in closing this paragraph, that the 
qualities of mind herein described are absolutely essential for the 
specialist in the field of applied mathematics, and for him prolonged 
study of mathematics is not desirable but necessary as well. 

The last subject to be pursued by all pupils, in the secondary 
school at least, differs radically from those above named, appealing as 
it does to the active or motor side of the pupil's nature as in a way 
contrasted to the thought or sensory side. We refer to manual train- 
ing, which is concerned with the bodying forth in concrete form of 
ideas gained in mathematics, science, and other studies. Psycholo- 
gists well know that a certain amount of manual activity, more espe- 
cially in early than in later years, is of inestimable worth, alike in 
preserving the vigor of the brain, and developing it in its higher and 
more important areas. They realize further that there is a motor 
aspect to ideas which must be both indulged and nurtured in the 
growing brain that thoughts may be made more clear and permanent. 
To which add a most important consideration, that during adolescence 
the brain is in an unstable condition ; that there is a great influx of 
vitality that must find a physical outlet in some direction ; and, further, 
that a lively interest in the practical duties of life on the part of both 
boys and girls is beginning to appear, and it is apparent why skilled 
work with the hands is of primary value in the high-school course 
particularly. 
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IV 

From a survey, then, of all the materials of instruction those delin- 
eated above seem to have such especial value in the life of every indi- 
vidual that they must form a part of his training continuously in the 
high school and in the college ; that is, they must constitute the 
required part of the curriculum. In disposing them throughout the 
course the most concrete must be emphasized earliest, and as the 
pupil proceeds he should, without sudden break anywhere, pass grad- 
ually into a broader view, a wider interpretation, a more abstract com- 
prehension, of the phenomena of society and of nature, until at the 
close he has a unified way of looking at the universe as a whole. In 
this manner he follows in his study the order in which the mind 
develops : first, a synthesis more or less arbitrary, things being 
thought of together because they happen to lie contiguous in the first 
experience ; then, a process of analysis wherein the elements of things 
are critically examined, leading back finally to a new synthesis based 
upon a congruity of fundamental principles. 

Calculated upon the basis of twenty recitation periods a week in 
the high school, the following programme would conform to the 
requirements set forth in the foregoing : 

History, literature, and the vernacular, - - 4 

Science, 4 

Latin, 3 

Mathematics, 3 

Manual training, ...... 2 

making a total requirement of sixteen periods, leaving four periods 
for electives suited to the special interests and capacities of the pupil. 
In the college, upon a basis of seventeen periods, the following might 
be the programme for the first year : 

History, literature, and vernacular, 3 

Science, ------- 3 

Latin, 3 

Mathematics, 2 

leaving six periods elective. In the second year of the college, math- 
ematics would not be required, leaving eight hours free. It will be 
seen here that the provision for electives is sufficient to enable the 
pupil to concentrate upon those lines of work best adapted to his 
interests and capacities. 
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In closing, then, the first resolution is objected to, because (i) it 
exalts too highly purely formal studies to the degradation of those 
better suited to pupils during adolescence ; (2) it appears to be based 
upon the theory of formal discipline, and, as a consequence, it 'does 
not name in its requirements the studies that are of most universal 
worth in education ; and, finally, (3) because it does not sufficiently 
recognize the principle of election. The second resolution is also 
objected to, because it does not make a definite requirement of studies 
to be pursued by all students with the purpose in view of creating and 
developing those special interests and powers which are essential to 
the usefulness and happiness of all in any station of life. In the 
hope to embody the good- qualities of each of these resolutions, and 
to remedy the defects, the following is suggested in their stead : That 
in the secondary school and college every student should be required 
to pursue studies dealing with social relationships, interpreted to 
include history, literature, the vernacular, psychology, and social phi- 
losophy, the most concrete of these branches coming earliest ; he shall 
also pursue studies in. science, biology being emphasized at the begin- 
ning ; a foreign language, preferably Latin ; mathematics as means, 
and manual training. In the high school at least one-sixth of every 
pupil's work should be elective, in the first year of the college one- 
third should be elective, and in the second year one-half. 

M. V. O'Shea 
The University of Wisconsin 



